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beyond the grave of their father, whose deeds and
movements they remembered, but they did not be-
lieve in that of their ancestors of whom they were
entirely ignorant. "Whoever has his name spoken,
lives, and if another sees that you are doing this for
me, he will also do it for you/' runs an inscription
found upon the temple of Horus at Edfu.1

The future life consists in a brutal and material
prolongation of life here on earth. Imbued with these
materialist conceptions, the ancients saw in immortal-
ity merely the continuation of the terrestrial existence.
Only, exhausted by fatigue, that of the other world
became a pallid image, lacking warmth and love, a
life of shadow. This is why the Greeks, in spite of the
varied appearances which they had succeeded in
grafting upon the primitive idea of death, had no
inclination for existence beyond the grave.

The typical saying of Achilles, that he would rather
be the slave of a poor man on earth than to reign over
a kingdom in the other world, incarnates all the fears
and all the hopes of the Greeks.

Our ideas of immortality have changed greatly
with the course of time. How numerous have been
the lofty additions that render it more spiritual,
especially more desirable.

The soul being no longer identical with the body,
and the mind being independent of space, immortality
is emancipated from the infirmities and the decrepi-
tude of our material envelope. Again attached to the
system of our mind it hovers above our religious con-
ceptions, and even displays an infinite variety of forms

1 See among others: Rankc, Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache
undAlterihums-Kunde, 1907; Maspcro, "Lareligion e*gyptienne,"
Revue de Vhistoire dcs religions (6th year), etc.